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cannot join them in the family meal, we can scarcely get
a glimpse into their home life.   If they be of the poorer
class they would be shocked at our entering their houses,
and conversing with their women and children.    If of a
higher class, they visit us and we visit them.    They
have a room of audience in which they welcome us.   On
occasions they prepare sumptuous feasts for Europeans,
of which they themselves do not partake.     However
friendly we may be with natives of rank in Northern
India, it is difficult, often impossible, to secure an inter-
view between our wives and the female members of their
families.   As to English gentlemen, they never see the
face of a native lady.    Still, notwithstanding our being
kept so far outside Hindu family life, we know enough
about it to be sure there is often strong family affection.
We have many proofs that parents regard their children
with the most tender love; and we know that in the
lower classes, at least, children often requite this love by
sending a large portion of their wages to their aged
parents*   I myself have often been the channel of com*
munication.     It cannot be doubted that this family
affection is widely  extended, and has a very happy
influence on the character and life of the people.
Professor Max Muller, in his recently-published book,.
** India, whatcaa it teach us?" discusses at length the
character of the Hindus. He quotes the views enter-
tained by persons of large Indian experience, who had
mixed freely with all classes, and yet differ widely in
their testimony, showing that in forming an estimate of
the character of a community we are greatly influenced .
, by our temperament and by the standard we employ.
Sir Thomas Munro, the famous Governor of Madras,
speaks of the character and attainments qf the Hindus